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EDITORIAL 


E are printing this month, as a COMMENT, a communi-- 

cation from Fr Adrian Hastings, of the Collegio Beda: 

in Rome. It is concerned with the article by Fn 
Sebastian Bullough, Five Answers from the Catholic Side, which: 
appeared in our January number on Christian Unity. The: 
comment is on the problem of the validity of non-Catholic 
baptisms, and the almost automatic practice, prevalent in this 
country, of conditionally baptizing converts. Fr Hastings finds Fr 
Sebastian’s answer to Dr Asmussen’s question on this point less 
than satisfactory; indeed he implies that, objectively viewed, it is 
not a completely honest answer. 

This judgement is based, it would seem, on a misunderstanding 
of Fr Sebastian’s use of what he calls his leitmotiv about obedience: 
The rite of baptism, when it has unorthoox theology behind itt 
is liable, in his opinion, to be performed inadequately or at leas: 
with a doubtful adequacy. He acknowledges of course that the 
Church recognizes a properly performed baptism as valid, ever 
when the notions of the baptizer were somewhat confused, anc 
he gives as the reason that the baptizer would evidently be per: 
forming the act in obedience to the Church, even withou: 
realizing it. 

By obedience to the Church, however, it is evident that F' 
Sebastian means, not inner consent to, or agreement with, th: 
doctrine of the Church, but obedience to the rites of the Church: 
the adequate performance, that is, of the external acts essential te 
a sacrament. The Oceania decision, to which Fr Hastings refers 
makes clear that notions held about baptism, which may be cont 
fused or wholly erroneous, do not affect the validity of thi 
sacrament, even when publicly expressed in prayers accompany, 
ing the rite; always provided that the rite itself is adequatel! 
performed. Obedience to the rite of the Church must howeve 
cover not only the external actions essential to the Sacrament, bu 
the minimum internal intention of the minister: that of doin 
what the Church does. This can always be presumed since all tha 
is required for it is that the baptizer should intend to be performin: 
a rite held sacred by Christians, and this can be entirely indepen 
dent of any beliefs or disbeliefs he may entertain about it. 
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This minimum ministerial intention can of course always be 
presumed in Anglican or other non-Catholic baptisms. But if the 
notions of the baptizer are somewhat confused or even quite 
unorthodox, though ‘he would’, as Fr Sebastian says, ‘evidently 
be performing the act in obedience to the Church’ (i.c., with a 
right intention), his confusion or error might be mixed with 
ignorance of what the Church requires in the matter of external 
action. Thus if he thought it sufficient to dip his finger in the 
water and so sign the child on the forehead while repeating the 
Trinitarian formula, this would be inadequate in the eyes of the 
Church and would necessitate conditional baptism. Fr Hastings 
himself says: ‘I do not doubt for a moment that there are cases 
where it [baptism] is inadequately performed, and where conse- 
quently conditional baptism is required’. Later in the same para- 
graph he says: “There is no reason to believe that the normal 
Anglican baptism is invalid, and therefore a general practice of 
conditional baptism would seem to be imprudent and without 
foundation’. 

The first half of this sentence is undoubtedly true; but does the 
conclusion in the second half necessarily follow ? How, for instance, 
is the priest, in dealing with any convert, to know, with the moral 
certainty required, whether an Anglican baptism was normally or 
abnormally carried out? A baptismal certificate is no evidence. At 
least two cases are known to me where an Anglican baptism was 
performed in the doubtfully adequate manner described above. It 
is often extremely difficult, therefore, to get the evidence required 
for moral certainty. In the several cases I know of, and this 
includes my own, where conditional baptism was not required a 
statement by two eye-witnesses was available, that the water had 
flowed, that the proper formula was used and that its repetition 
and the action of pouring were simultaneous. This gave moral 
certainty of validity and was a prudent and well-founded reason 
for not requiring conditional baptism. 

’ But in how many instances can such evidence be available? It 
might be possible sometimes to approach the clergyman who 
was the baptizer, if he happens to be still living and accessible; but 
that would require not a little tact and might well be strongly 
resented. Eye-witnesses, if procurable, would have to be well 
instructed Christians or their testimony could hardly be reliable. 
In fact a busy parish priest seeking to establish moral certainty 
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would in all probability be confronted by a mountain of difficul- 
ties. It is hardly surprising that, unless the convert, himself or 
herself, supplies the eye-witness testimony, the priest avoids the 
complex investigation by taking the easier way of conditional 
baptism. It is, after all, little more than a precaution; but in the few 
cases where the baptism has in fact been doubtfully valid, and 
their existence cannot be neglected, it is a very valuable safe-. 
guard. One cannot allow room for doubt in such a matter. 

The common practice then should not lead our separated 
brethren to think that we doubt the validity of their baptisms in 
the vast majority of cases. To those who have any acquaintance» 
with the facts they are quite certainly valid. It is, however, almost 
equally certain that there are a few careless or ignorant exceptions. 
If the Bishops of the Anglican communion were to publish the: 
results of an extensive enquiry into this matter, or make it known. 
that every ordination candidate is carefully instructed in the: 
proper way to perform a baptism, and that other steps are also) 
taken to secure uniformity of practice, a time would soon come: 
when the ordinary baptismal certificate could be accepted as; 
evidence of valid baptism. Conditional baptism would then be: 
seldom or never necessary. Perhaps the next Lambeth Conference: 


will take this in hand. 


* * * 


The articles which appear this month are all papers read at THE: 
Lire OF THE Spirit Conference at Spode House in October 1956.. 
Their common theme is that the Saints were ordinary people, yett 
men and women absorbed, as it were, in God, through Jesus: 
Christ; wholly committed to him in their love and service, even: 
to death. In every other way they were and are like us, ordinary? 
people, often leading very ordinary humdrum lives—our Lady; 
was no exception—and becoming holy through the ordinary; 
events and duties of their daily routine of life. 

This strikes us particularly in the authentic accounts of the early; 
martyrs. How ordinary they were: girls, young married women) 
with babies, boys, slaves, clerics, soldiers and aged men. Yet they; 
suffered frightful death gaily, gladly, and without question. They; 
were able to do so, and took it as a matter of course that they; 
should do so, because of the way they had lived, short lives some 
of them, but wholly for God, in Christ. 
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The Saints therefore are not extras, tacked on to our religion 
as a luxury for those who like such luxuries. They are integral to 
the very life of the Mystical Body which we share, and we com- 
municate with them in its life and are strengthened by their 
example and their prayers. 

We need, and do not always succeed in getting, lives of Saints 
that show them as they were, struggling with experiences of 
life similar to those we must struggle with ourselves, and sancti- 
fying themselves through those experiences. So, being ordinary, 
they were able by grace to achieve the extraordinary. Yet all in 
a way that can aid us to imitate them in the struggle for holiness. 


a a 


THE EARLY MARTYRS 


DoNALD ATTWATER 


business of the cultus of the saints in the Christian Church 

derives. Whatever the dignity and importance and interest of 
the saints whose festivals figure in the various calendars of the 
Church, those feasts must all, without exception, give place to the 
anniversaries of the martyrs in point of antiquity. Already in the 
second century the annual commemoration of St Polycarp was 
celebrated in Smyrna from the time of his passion; from the 


= of the third century such commemorations were 
b 


I: is from veneration of the early martyrs that the whole great 


ecoming general. 
There is nothing surprising about this. For the first three hun- 
red years of their history Christians lived in an atmosphere of 
artyrdom, of witness by blood. Persecution was not continuous, 
d it varied in intensity from time to time and from place to 
place, but the possibility of being called on to die for the name of 
be Lord Christ was never far away; and that state of affairs, again 
t times and in places, has recurred ever since. Mankind was 
edeemed by the willing death of the incarnate Son of God, who 
n the third day rose from the dead: redeemed man is never so 
hristlike as when he willingly goes to death for his Saviour, to 
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await the resurrection that is to come. In those early days such a 
death might be the lot of any Christian; it was, and is, the ultimate: 
indefeasible Christian right, if the call comes, to die for the Lord.. 
And those to whom the call came and who accepted it (for not 
all did so) created a tradition that was to endure, the classic 
tradition of the supreme witness to Christ and of how that holy 
witness by violent death should be met. In reading the authentic 
accounts of early martyrdoms one cannot but notice an as it were 
liturgical quality about them, there is something that recalls the 
dignity and solemnity of public worship. And that too is not 
surprising: for Christian martyrdom is essentially a leitourgia, z 
sacred action publicly done for the common good. 

That good has several aspects. Part of it is the creation of the 
tradition itself; but also the edifying, the building together, of than 
body within which the tradition energizes: that the martyrs: 
blood is the Church’s seed is one of the most oft-quoted of truthss 
It has been acutely remarked that the martyrs made subsequeni 
saints possible by making subsequent Christianity possible. Anq 
the debt to the martyrs, as well as the public nature of holiness, 11 
recognized when we call all other saints “‘confessors’ (in its no 
technical sense the word applies equally to women), for “confesso 
too means ‘a witness’. 

Saints are as heterogeneous a human category as can be imag 
ined; widely separated, too, in time and place. They cam 
timelessly together in the waters of baptism, they were held 
together in and by the Body of Christ, his mystical body and hi 
eucharistic body; and this conference is concerned with them ii 
virtue of their common holiness. My business is with some 
those martyrs who were their forerunners, whose lives and dea 
spoke more effectively than any words to those who came afte 
‘This is the Way. Walk ye in it.’ 

This group of early martyrs must be defined. ‘Early’ I take ii 
the conventional historical sense of those who suffered in 
classical Ten Persecutions before the Peace of the Church in 
year 313. This is a very large body indeed, and again not home 
geneous: they differ endlessly in character, condition, cir 
stances. Crucial for my purpose, they differ seriously in how mu 
we know about them. Early martyrs, as defined, must bri 
first to most minds such names as Lawrence, Sebastian, Cecil 
Agnes, George, Katharine, Christopher, Barbara, Lucy. Yet wit 
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those, and others hardly less well-known, Iam not here concerned. 


Who then: 

Our knowledge of the carly martyrs mainly depends on 
documents—letters, chronicles, ‘acts’ or ‘passions’—which vary 
greatly in authenticity, scope and historical value. The learned 
have classified these documents into six categories, according to 
their worth. The first two of these categories comprise the 
official reports of the trials of martyrs and the accounts of eye- 
witnesses and of other trustworthy well-informed contemporaries. 
Of these precious testimonies there are very few: less than a score 
have so far been generally recognized. The very circumstances of 
the composition of these few unquestionably genuine and almost 
unadulterated narratives give to the martyrs concerned an 
interest, an appeal, an actuality, a movingness that is irresistible to 
the reader sixteen hundred or more years afterwards. 

‘It is a refreshing experience for any religious-minded person of 
today to shut his eyes for once to the many complex, and in some 
degree unpleasant, aspects of religious life and look into the soul 
of a great man who succeeded in reducing this complexity to one 
or two engrossing facts or ideas and putting them in the centre of 
his everyday life.’ Those are the words of the late Dr James 
Kleist, s.j.,1 written with reference to St Ignatius of Antioch who, 
however little is known about his life, has left an intimate picture 
of his mind and spirit in his letters, six addressed to Christian 
communities and one to an individual. And what Dr Kleist says 
about Ignatius can be applied equally well, in their degree and 
circumstances, to what we are told in the narratives referred to 
above of the lives, and more particularly of the deaths, of other 
Christians in the early days, ranging from bishops and a learned 
apologist in great centres of the Roman empire to slave girls, and 
a Gothic convert near the lower Danube. The “engrossing facts 
and ideas’ to which Dr Kleist refers are, quite simply, God and 
Jesus Christ. That indeed is only what would be expected of 
Christians; what is striking is the simplicity, the firmness, the 
sobriety with which those facts were clung to, those ideas lived. 
And should martyrdom be called for, the supreme witness to 
those facts and ideas, that too was met as being, as it were, ‘all in 
the day’s work’. 


1 In The Epistles of St Clement of Rome and St Ignatius of Antioch (Longmans Green, 
1950), Ancient Christian Writers series, No. I. 
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If we except St Stephen, the protomartyr, the account of whose 
passion in the Acts of the Apostles is the prototype of straight 
forward unadorned martyr narratives, the first in order of time 
about whom we have this sort of evidence is that same St Ignatius 
of Antioch, called ‘the God-bearer’. About the year 107 the old 
man was dispatched for execution from what was to become ‘the: 
God-beloved city’ of Antioch to Rome; he was in charge of a 
file of soldiers who, he tells us, were like ‘ten leopards’: he was 
‘fighting these wild beasts on land and sea, by day and night’, and 
‘the more courteously they are treated the worse they get’. 
During that journey he wrote his letters, and it is from them, and: 
particularly from the incomparable letter to the Roman Christians 
written from Smyrna, that Ignatius can be known. 

The form of those letters, written from the heart in view of 
death, have no attraction for the grammarian and the rhetor: fori 
the Christian they are among the most precious testimonies of 
antiquity. Ignatius was worried lest the brethren at Rome should 
seek to save his life. ‘Do not show me unseasonable kindness, | 
beseech you’, he writes. “Let wild animals devour me, for so shall 
I reach God’. And he adds the words that are sung as the commu- 
nion-verse of the Mass of his feast: ‘I am Christ’s wheat, and I am 
to be ground by the teeth of beasts that I may become good 
bread.’—'I do not give orders to you, as Peter and Paul did. They 
were apostles, I am a convict. They were free, I am still a slave: 
But once I have suffered I shall become a freedman of Jesus Christt 
made one with him I shall arise free. Just now I learn in my bond| 
to desire nothing.’ Nothing but martyrdom. And that martyrdom 
came soon, when he was cast to the lions, perhaps in the Colosseum: 

The last of the letters of St Ignatius was addressed to Polycarps 
the young bishop of Smyrna whom Ignatius had met when he 
was put aboard ship at that port. Fifty or so years later Polycary 
himself was martyred, and an account was sent by the Smyrnio» 
Christians to their brethren at Philomelium in Pisidia. When the 
police came to arrest him at a farm outside the city, St Polycary 
gave them supper, while he stood a long while praying aloud! 
‘remembering all who had ever come his way, great and small 
high and low, and the whole universal Church throughout tha 
world’. He was taken straight to the stadium where, amid : 
tremendous uproar, the proconsul urged him to ‘Swear by ths 
genius of Caesar; repent; say “Away with the atheists!’’.’ Ane 
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Polycarp, ‘looking on all the crowd of lawless heathen’, indicated 
them with a gesture of his hand and said, ‘Away with the atheists!’ 

He would neither swear by the imperial genius nor curse his 
Master: “Eighty and six years have I served Christ and he has done 
me no wrong. How can I blaspheme my King, who saved me?’ 
He was ready to expound his religion to the proconsul but not to 
the people, whom ‘I do not deem worthy to hear any defence 
from me’. The mob howled that a lion be loosed on him; but 
this could not be legally done as the games were officially over. 
So they clamoured that he be burned, running forward with fuel 
from workshops and baths. Bound to a stake, St Polycarp prayed 
in a loud voice, a prayer of praise and thanksgiving, and when he 
had said Amen to his offering of himself the fire was lit. ‘And the 
fire made a sort of space, like a ship’s sail bellying in the wind, 
surrounding the martyr’s body as with a wall, and he in the 
midst, not like burning flesh but as bread in the baking or gold 
and silver refined in a furnace. And we caught a sweet fragrance, 
as it were the breath of incense or other precious spice.’ 

During the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, and therefore 
not far removed from the death of St Polycarp, the martyrdom 
took place in Rome of St Justin, the Palestinian apologist who 
after his conversion ‘preached the word of God, still wearing his 
philosopher’s cloak’. He appears to have been denounced by a 
Cynic whom he had worsted in public debate, and was brought 
before the prefect Rusticus with several others. 

ustin, who gave his address as “Martin’s house, near Timothy’s 
baths’, declared his belief in one eternal'God, the Creator, and in 
God’s Son, the Lord Jesus Christ; he said that he, Justin, was a 
man of little worth, but he recognized the testimony of the 
prophets; and he explained in reply to a question that his fellow 
believers met where they would and could: “for our God is not 
confined by place, but unseen fills heaven and earth, and is 
worshipped and glorified by the faithful everywhere 

‘To come to the point, then’, said the prefect. “You are a 
Christian?’ ‘Yes, I am a Christian,’ replied Justin. And so said the 
others, one of whom was a woman, another a slave in the imperial 
household, another one of the bystanders, seven in all—‘a motley 
crew’, remarks Mgr Duchesne. Asked if he, ‘said to be a learned 
man’, thought that were he executed he would go up into heaven, 
Justin replied, ‘I hope if I endure such things to have God’s gifts. 
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I do not think: I know and know certainly.’ And with one voice’ 
they refused to sacrifice: ‘Do what you will. We are Christians, 
and we offer no sacrifice to idols.’ So Rusticus gave sentence that : 
they be scourged and then beheaded in accordance with the law: 
which was done, ‘and some of the faithful took their bodies by’ 
stealth and laid them in a fitting place’. 

The year 177 was marked by the passion of numerous martyrs | 
of Lyons and Vienne in Gaul, set out in a letter to the churches of: 
Asia and Phrygia that has been called ‘the jewel of the Christian} 
literature of the second century’.2 The persecution began witht 
social pressure—exclusion from houses, public baths, markets;; 
then there were casual mobbings and stoning; then the authorities: 
took it up, the public being whipped to hysteria by charges off 
cannibalism and incest made against the Christians. . 

The bishop of Lyons, St Pothinus, was over ninety years old,, 
and sick; after being manhandled before the governor he was; 
thrown into prison, where he died two days later. But the: 
individual of whom we are told most is St Blandina, a slave-girl,, 
‘in whom Christ made manifest that things which appear: 
insignificant and uncomely and contemptible are accounted mosti 
honourable with God, for their love of him, which is manifested! 
not in outward show but in power’. She was tortured bitterly,. 
but would only say, ‘I am a Christian; nothing vile is done: 
amongst us’. Brought into the arena with three others and sus— 
pended from a pole with arms outstretched, the wild beasts would: 
not touch her; so she was put aside for another day, when she: 
appeared ‘as though she were called to a wedding-feast’, with the 
fifteen-year-old boy Ponticus. ‘After the whips, after the beasts, 
after the fire, she was put at last into a net and thrown to a bull. 
When she had been tossed about for a long time, no longer 
knowing what was happening, being upheld by her hope and 
faith and communing with Christ, she too was offered up, the 
very heathen declaring that they had never known a woman 
show such endurance. But even so their rage and savagery against 
the saints were not appeased.’ 

St Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, stands out among the martyr: 
of Africa in the middle of the third century. His first interrogatior 
took place in the private hall of the proconsul Paternus, whe 


2 A translation of their acts by Fr Edmund Hill, 0.r., was printed in the December 195¢ 
number of THe Lire OF THE SPIRIT. 
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treated him with some deference: the account gives a strong 
impression of an interview between two gentlemen, the one 
carrying out a distasteful duty, the other quietly and courteously 
firm in his refusal to betray his clergy, without any hint of 
defiance. Cyprian was banished to Curubis. When he was 
recalled, his second examination was very short. The proconsul, 
now Galerius Maximus, asked whether Cyprian had taken it on 
himself to be the father of these sacrilegious men, and he said he 
had. “The most sacred emperors have ordered you to sacrifice.’ 
—T refuse.’—‘Think about it.—‘Do your duty. In so clear a 
matter there is nothing to think about.’ So Galerius Maximus, 
after consultation with his colleagues, ‘very reluctantly’, we are 
told, gave sentence: Thascius Cyprianus was to be put to death 
by the sword. To which Cyprian replied, “Thanks be to God’. 

A crowd accompanied him to the place of execution; there, 
having bowed himself in prayer, Cyprian took off his outer 
‘clothes and stood in his linen undergarment to await the execu- 
tioner (to whom he left twenty-five gold pieces). Linen cloths 
were strewn around him by the brethren,3 while Julian the priest 
and Julian the subdeacon helped him to blindfold his eyes. ‘So 
suffered the blessed Cyprian; and his body was laid out near by 
to satisfy the curiosity of the heathen.’ 

Three among these martyrs were soldiers. St Marinus, stationed 
at Caesarea in Palestine, was due for promotion, when it was 
discovered he was a Christian. The local bishop, Theotecnus, led 
him to the church, and they stood together before the altar. 
‘Drawing back the soldier’s cloak a little, Theotecnus pointed to 
the sword at his side; at the same time he showed him the book 
of the gospels, bidding him choose between the two. Without 
hesitation, Marinus stretched out his right hand and touched the 
sacred writings.’ Taken back to court, ‘after showing wonderful 
zeal, he was led away to death’. St Marcellus, a centurion, suffered 
at Tangier in 298. At a regimental dinner to honour the emperor's 
birthday he had refused to take part: he threw his belt down before 
the standards, exclaiming, ‘I serve Jesus Christ, the eternal king. 
I will serve your emperors no longer. I scorn to worship your 
gods of wood and stone.’ St Maximilian, on the other hand, the 
son of a veteran in Numidia, refused to serve at all. Like St 
Martin of Tours and St Victricius of Rouen later, he was what is 


3 Presumably to soak up the martyr’s blood, and so to be treasured as relics. 
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nowadays called a conscientious objector; unlike Martin and. 
Victricius, he paid for it with his life. 

The narratives abound in lively touches and enlightening details. . 
Polycarp, pushed down from the police-officer’s chariot, scraped| 
his shin but concealed his pain. . . . When soldiers came to arrestt 
St Fructuosus, bishop of Tarragona in Spain, he was going to) 
bed; he asked if he might be allowed to put on his shoes. At hiss 
interrogation the governor Aemilian asked, ‘Are you a bishop?’ 
‘T am’, replied Fructuosus. “You mean you were’, retorted the: 
governor, and sentenced him to be burnt. Members of Aemilian’ss 
household saw a vision of Fructuosus and his deacons going ups 
in glory to Heaven; but when the governor was sent for to see,, 
‘he was not worthy to behold them.’ . . . St Papylas was asked iff 
he had children. “Yes, many, thank God.’ And a man in the crowdi 
shouted, ‘He means that some of the Christians are his childrenn 
according to his faith’. His companion, St Carpus, smiled while 
being bound to the stake. ‘I saw the glory of the Lord and was: 
glad’, he explained when a bystander commented on his cool- 
ness... . St Irene, an adolescent girl at Salonika, was accused off 
hiding Christian writings, the books of the Bible, in her parents’ 
house. She answered her judges with just that mixture of defiance 
and nervousness that would be shown by any school-girl today, 
. .. There were attempts by main force to make St Pionius 
sacrifice in a temple. (He was seized at Smyrna while celebrating 
the anniversary of St Polycarp’s martyrdom); he resisted sc 
violently that it took six men to overpower him. . . . In theia 
speech we can hear the patrician dignity of Cyprian, the precise- 
ness of Justin, the soldierly terseness of Marcellus; above all! 
perhaps, the three voices in the Passion of St Perpetua and S: 
Felicity.4 

This last holds a position all of its own among the records of the 
martyrs, nor is that simply due to the interest of later times: fos 
during the fourth century it was publicly read in the churches 0: 
North Africa, and was so popular that St Augustine protestec 
that it must not be put on a level with the books of the Bible 
There were six martyrs in this group at Carthage on the none 
(7th) of March in the year 203. They were Vibia Perpetua, twenty- 
two years old, a married woman of noble birth with a baby son 


4 Among several English versions of this, may I recommend that by W. H. S in| 
(Sheed and Ward, 1931). It includes a Latin text. 3 aa 
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Felicity, a slave girl, who was with child, and four men, Revo- 
catus, also a slave, Saturninus, Secundulus and Saturus. They 
were all catechumens except the last named, who seemingly 
had been the means of their conversion. Over a third of the 
narrative was written by St Perpetua herself, a little of it by St 
Saturus and the remainder by an unknown editor, whom several 
scholars have identified as Tertullian. 

During a period of open arrest the five catechumens received 
baptism, and a few days later were taken to prison. Perpetua 
was much troubled for the welfare of her baby, who was with 
her, and by the entreaties of her aged father; he, poor man, was a 
heathen and could not at all understand his favourite child’s 
resolution. ‘And I grieved for my father’s sake, for he alone of 
all my kin would find no comfort in my suffering’; she felt 
relieved when he left her and ceased his importunities for a time. 
Just before her interrogation Perpetua had the first of three 
dreams or visions: of the dragon-guarded ladder up which she 
followed Saturus into a garden, where was a white-haired 
Shepherd milking sheep, around whom stood thousands clad in 
white; “And he said to me, ‘Welcome, child’, and from the curd 
he had from the milk he gave me a morsel. I received it in my 
joined hands, and ate; and all that stood by said, ““Amen’”’.’ 

At the trial the procurator appealed to Perpetua in the name of 
her father and her child, but in vain. Her father was given blows 
for interrupting (‘I grieved for his unhappy old age’), and all 
were condemned to the beasts. Perpetua’s baby was taken from 
her, and he, ‘as God willed, wanted no more to be suckled, nor 
did I take fever, that I might not be troubled by anxiety for the 
baby or by pain in my breasts’. 

A few days later she dreamed of her seven-year-old brother 
inocrates, who had died of a horrible disease. He looked feverish, 
hirsty and miserable, and was trying to drink from a fountain 
that was too high for him to reach. So she set herself to pray for 
im; and she again saw Dinocrates, now drinking the waters of 
he fountain and playing happily. On the day before her passion 
erpetua had another vision. She seemed to be in the arena, 
onfronted by an ugly Egyptian; and a Man of huge stature, 
loriously clothed, told her she must fight with the Egyptian, 
nd if she triumphed she would receive the branch that he carried, 
n which were golden apples. Perpetua was stripped and rubbed 
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down with oil by attendants, and, she says, ‘I became a man’. 
And she fought with the Egyptian and overcame him; the. 
description of the contest is most lively. She received the branch, 
and the bearer of it kissed her, saying, “Peace be with you, 
daughter’. ‘And I awoke, understanding that I should not fight: 
with beasts but with the Devil. But I knew that victory was: 
mine. 

Saturus too had a vision. With Perpetua he was carried by) 
angels to heaven, a garden full of trees ‘whose leaves sang withoutt 
ceasing’, and they were invited to ‘go in and greet the Lord’. 
As they entered, voices as one voice were singing “Holy, holy,, 
holy’; and in the midst sat One like unto a man, with snow-white: 
hair but youthful countenance, surrounded by elders. “The four 
angels lifted us up; and we kissed him, and he stroked our faces: 
with his hand (cf. Apoc. vii, 17). And the elders said, “Stand up’. 
And we stood up, and gave one another the kiss of peace. Then 
said the elders to us, “Go and play’. And I said to Perpetua, 
“You have what you desired”. She said to me, “God be thanked 
that I, who was merry in the flesh, am still merrier now’’.” Surely; 
those are the very accents of Thomas More thirteen hundre& 
years later. 

Felicity meanwhile was troubled lest her pregnancy should 
delay her martyrdom till after the others (for it was unlawful tc 
execute a woman who was with child). She was eight months 
gone, and her fellows prayed together on her behalf. Two days 
before the games she gave birth to a girl, who was straightwa 
adopted by one of the faithful. The labour was difficult, and < 
warder said to her, “You are suffering now: what about when you 
are thrown to the beasts?’ “Now I suffer what I suffer’, Felicity 
replied, ‘but then Another will be in me who will suffer for me: 
because I am to suffer for him.’ On their last night the condemne 
celebrated a love-feast, and many came out of curiosity to watcl 
them. Saturus told these sightseers to be about their business) 
‘Won't you see enough of us tomorrow?’ They went awax 
astonished; and some believed. | 

The contest of these martyrs took pace at the games held ia 
honour of the festival of Geta Caesar. As they entered the arena 
‘with gay and gallant looks’, the three men (Secundulus had dice 
in prison) threatened the onlookers with God’s judgment, ever 
the president where he sat in state. Felicity came rejoicin 
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from blood to blood, from the midwife to the gladiator, to be 
washed after childbirth in a second baptism’. Last of all Perpetua, 
true bride of Christ and darling of God, her piercing look 
abashing all eyes . . . singing victoriously’. These Christians were 
always singing! 

Saturninus and Revocatus were exposed to a leopard and then 
to a bear. Saturus was twice put back unhurt, and then was 
mauled by the bite of a leopard. Dipping a ring in his blood he 
gave it to a soldier, Pudens, saying, “Good-bye! Remember the 
faith and me. And let not these things disturb but strengthen you’ 
(Pudens was afterwards himself a martyr). And so Saturus died. 
But the two women, against all custom and in mockery of their 
sex, were thrown to a savage cow, which tossed them both. 
Perpetua sat up, drew her torn tunic about her, and pinned up 
her hair, ‘for it was not seemly that a martyr should suffer with 
hair dishevelled, lest she should seem to mourn in her glory’. 
Then she helped Felicity to her feet, and they were put back. 
Perpetua—'so lost was she in the Spirit and in ecstasy’—asked 
when they were to be thrown to the cow, and would hardly 
believe it had already happened. She turned to her brother and 
another catechumen: “Stand fast in faith’, she said, ‘and love one 
another. And do not let our sufferings be a stumbling-block to 
you. 

They kissed one another, ‘that they might fulfil their martyr- 
dom with the rite of peace’, and moved to a place where all 
ight see the final sword-stroke. Saturninus and Revocatus and 
elicity died without sound or stir. But Perpetua’s executioner 
as a novice and failed to kill her at the first blow, so that she 
hrieked with pain: then she herself guided the gladiator’s 

avering hand to her throat. ‘Perhaps’, says the passio, “so great 
-woman, feared by the unclean spirit, could not have been slain 

ess she so willed it.’ 
These few notes do but scant justice to the theme; but they are 
nough to show these martyrs as men and women, not as puppets; 
hat their records are of what happened, uncontaminated by folk- 
ore and fairy-tales. There is none of the accumulation of mon- 
trous torments, of pointless and often fantastic marvels, with 

hich the appeal of simple stories was afterwards heightened or 
ack of information supplied. The writers were not yet didactic, 
omposing manifestos for, as an instance, the dignity of virginity ; 
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or expanding proconsular interrogations into theological argu- 
ments and apologies. (In a writing-up of the sober account of St! 
Procopius that is given by Eusebius, the martyr is made to refer 
to Hermes Trismegistus, Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Galen and 
Scamandrus in support of the oneness of God; what the con-. 
temporary Eusebius says he did was to accommodate one line: 
from the Iliad.) Here are plain men and women, from all states of | 
life, reminding us, mutatis mutandis, of none so much as some of ! 
the English martyrs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

And for what did they suffer? Mr Christopher Dawson rightly: 
says, ‘The Roman empire was antichristian not so much because: 
of its official worship of Jupiter and Mars and the rest, butt 
because it made its own power and greatness the supreme law) 
and the only measure of its social action’. The record is plain.. 
‘Have you heard what the emperors have ordered ?’—‘Swear by) 
Caesar’s genius.’—‘Obey the gods, and submit to the princes.” 
Christians were esteemed sacrilegious, impious, atheists, because: 
they would not thus sacrifice or swear. They were looked on as: 
haters of the human race because, in what touched religion, andi 
there only, they dissociated themselves from the solidarity of the: 
Roman empire. It was, in modern terms, an attempt by thes 
state, the civil power, to coerce the conscience of its citizens. So it 
has been, many times and in many places, throughout the ages, 
from that day to this. And the Christian answer has likewise 
been the same: from the Apostles’ “We ought to obey God rather 
than men’, through More’s “The king’s good servant, but God’s 
first’, down to our own times. ‘Give honour to Caesar as unt 
Caesar, but fear to God’, said St Donata before the proconsul at 
Scillium. ‘I am a Christian; I worship Christ’, declared St 
Carpus at Pergamos. ‘So be assured, O proconsul, that I do no) 
sacrifice to these counterfeits.’ By such words they convictec 
themselves. As Tertullian says, “The only thing needed to satisfy 
the general hatred is, not the investigation of a charge, but the 
confession of the Name’. 

Near the beginning of these pages I quoted Dr Kleist’s observa+ 
tion about the freedom from religious complexity shown in the 
letters of St Ignatius of Antioch. That concentration runs throug! 
all these genuine martyr narratives: on God, Jesus Christ, the 
gathering of the brethren in the Church, indwelt, corporatel 
and individually, by the Holy Spirit. The thought and life o 
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these Christians is permeated by the Sacred Scriptures: in thirteen 
of these narratives there are over two hundred and fifty separate 
quotations from or allusions to the text of the Bible, mostly of 
course the New Testament. There is no ‘multiplicity’, no com- 
plication, no hint of dissipation of spiritual energy: as Dr 
Kleist says of St Ignatius, they are concentrated on that ‘uphold- 
ing of your traditions just as I have handed them on to you’ for 
which St Paul praised the Corinthians. Even for those who might 
desire it, the recovery of such primitive simplicity is doubtless 
impossible. 

Less agreeable is the element of defiance and threats of divine 
vengeance on their persecutors that appears in some of the 
narratives. You can find it in the Perpetua passio, or in the ‘acts’ 
of James and Marianus, or again when St Pionius fights with his 
captors. In his Androcles and the Lion, George Bernard Shaw was 
nearer the truth than his Christian critics realized. 

- But, connected with this ‘unsophisticated’ atmosphere, there 
is something which is perhaps a practical and insistent message 
for Christians today, who also feel that upon them ‘the ends of 
the world are come’. Again Dr Kleist refers to it. It is the note of 
triumph, of victory, among these early Christians; they were 
fully conscious of being ‘a chosen race, a kingly priesthood, a 
consecrated nation’, a society of which, in the words of St 
Augustine, ‘the king is Truth, the law is Love and the duration is 
Eternity’. Their Christianity is ‘indubitably confident and abso- 
lutely certain. . . . Consciousness of victory animated them all.... 
Blandina no less than Tertullian or Lactantius.’ Was there, on 
the human level, any more ground for triumph among the 
Christians of the two and a half centuries from Nero to Dio- 
cletian than there is today? Or less? The victorious aspect of 
martyrdom is decisive: but they saw in it simply a special partici- 
pation in the victory of Christ. It was in that they triumphed, 
martyrs or not. Fallen mankind was redeemed on Calvary ; and 
on the third day redeemed mankind triumphed with the Saviour. 
It is that that the Church re-lives on every Lord’s Day, on every 
day. ‘Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ rules’; every Christian 
shares his triumph, and ‘neither death nor life, nor angels or 
principalities or powers, neither what is present nor what is to 
come, no force whatever’ can take it away from us. 

But love and reverence for these early martyrs must not with- 
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draw attention from those of the ages that followed, and those 
of our own age. The opening passage of the Passion of St Perpetua 
and St Felicity would seem to be relevant: “If ancient examples of 
faith, which both witness to the grace of God and strengthen 
man, were therefore set out in writing that, by their reading and 
recalling of the past, God might be glorified and man strengthened, 
should not new examples which serve these ends also be set 
forth? For these too will some day be old and needful for those 
who come after us... .” In pace illi, nos in spe. 


a 


SOME PROBLEMS OF A HAGIOGRAPHER 
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alive the memory of gallant self-sacrifice they serve their 
purpose.’ That is a quotation from Walter Lord’s book 
A Night to Remember which describes the sinking of the Titanic 
when it struck an iceberg in 1912. The particular legend here 
referred to is that of the singing of “Nearer, my God, to thee’ as the 
ship went down. I have chosen it as an example with which to 
begin this paper because it is a legend that I have been acquainted — 
with personally and can vouch for as being in existence within 
four years of the event that it concerns; it was, in fact, current 
very soon after the ship went down. It was totally untrue. If you 
examine this particular legend you will find that it contains all the 
elements of those popular legends connected with the saints; 
including the fact of being untrue. There you have an example of 
the sort of problem confronting the writer of the lives of the 
saints. For that is what hagiography is: the biography of the 
saints, and thus in addition to the problems that he has to tackle in 
common with all biographers the hagiographer has special ones of 
his own. 
It has often been pointed out that the history of the world is 
made up of the biographies of those who have lived in it. Genesis 
you will remember does not take long before it gets into its 


[faves are part of great events and if they help to keep 
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biographical stride, though sometimes it is, I feel, a trifle sketchy— 
lacking in incident shall I say: 

And all the time that Adam lived 

came to 930 years; and he died. 

Seth also lived a hundred and five years, and begot Enos. 

And Seth lived after he begot Enos, 807 years: and begot sons 

and daughters. 

And all the days of Seth were 912 years: and he died. 
But Genesis in the passage quoted does offer us some very funda- 
mental biographical facts; would that many lives of the saints 
contained so many. 

Now for a biography to succeed it must portray a man or 
woman to the life; we say of a portrait painter that he has ‘caught’ 
his subject, and that is what a biographer must do; he must give 
a living portrait of his subject. The background must be painted 
in, of course; we must see the subject of the book living and 
‘moving against the events of his time and place, but the man or 
woman must so far as possible come to life. With the saints this 
is additionally important, for if their lives make up the history of 
the Church to a very large extent, it has also to be remembered 
that they are essentially the manifestation of the holiness of Christ 
in the souls of men. If they are to be an example for us (for our 
imitation or admiration) they must live for us, their lives must be 
recounted in biographies that are very models of their kind, and 
if they are to live in the books written about them and stand out 
before the background of their place and times they must be 
depicted as human beings. I am not interested in the inhuman 
kind of creature that is sometimes exhibited to us as an example of 
holiness. And that is why I think it is a mistake to talk about saints 
in the way that is sometimes common—angelic (St Aloysius), 
seraphic (St Teresa and St Francis) and a few other terms of the 
sort—they can of course be explained but they at once raise a 
barrier between subject and reader. Grace builds on, perfects 
nature, we are told. But if we are to have a living portrait of the 
man or woman the first requisite is to get the natural part right 
and if, when his subject has reached the age of ten (say) angels and 
seraphs have become the biographer’s current coin, he-has got 
precious little left when at the end of his subject’s life grace has 
done its work and all the papers are ready to be packed up and 
sent off to the Congregation of Rites. So there is the first problem 
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for the hagiographer: he has to remember that he is dealing with 
aman or woman in the world, this workaday world, who encountered 
conditions, temptations, opposition, success and failure, who had 
to put up with all sorts of things that we, too, are familiar with; 
propensities, physical and mental traits with which they had to 
live just as we have with our own, all sorts of factors which, on a_ 
last analysis, by the help of grace were directed to the glory of’ 
God and, perfected by grace, made the saint; not an idealized 
figure but a person and an individual different from all others. 

So often the saints as we have grown used to seeing them, or I. 
should say, as a common school of hagiography has accustomed . 
us to seeing them, are not men, living beings, who will help us by’ 
their example to continue on our way in the world; no, they’ 
seem almost to act as temptations to us to leave the world, to: 
escape, to see the world in false colours when in fact we are: 
incapable of seeing it in its true guise. This picture of them is: 
untrue. They are not strange beings, impossible creatures like the: 
plaster statues show them, and when you can forget for a moment: 
or two the great occasions of their lives, which, after all, occurred | 
on only a few days or months, which formed the exception to) 
the humdrum routine of daily life, you see that their lives touched | 
ours, often very closely; some biographies seem to fasten with: 
avidity on the ecstasies and the other phenomena, but they forget: 
very largely the twenty or thirty or fifty years that went before, 
that provided the background and the way to this experience; the: 
half century or more with its incidence of toothache, corns, or: 
stomach-ache, money difficulties, struggles with besetting temp-- 
tations, a tendency to domineer or touchiness at breakfast, for 
example, and the like, that formed their constant companions. 
After all, it is not unconsoling to think that money troubles, 
persistent indigestion or a tendency to lift the elbow, if properly 
used, may lead to great holiness, to heroic virtue such as is required. 
for canonization. 

It is the same with physical mortifications. When a saint under 
takes some mortification he does not make a fuss about it; it does: 
not last all day. The real discipline that the Curé d’Ars for 
example gave himself was his confessional; he died worn out by 
hearing the confessions of others. Think, too, of the difficulties of 
St John Bosco at the height of his career when he was, I venture 
to put it so, a leading national figure: continually he was beset by 
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petty difficulties of one sort or another, difficulties such as all of 
us have to face but which are not usually to be found in combina- 
tion with the important matters with which he was dealing. 

Difficulties and trials were the background of his life, the factors 
with which he had to contend in carrying out his work. They 
served to increase his sense of urgency; so much to be done and 
so many obstacles always in the way. He was busy about the 
Italian bishoprics and must write some dozens of letters of a highly 
confidential nature, but first he must send a word to the railway 
company to see if he could induce them to grant a reduction in 
fares for an outing for his boys. He wanted to get his seminary for 
late vocations started, but first he must see to the baker’s bill that 
Don Rua tells him is overdue and very high. He must put the 
finishing touches to an important document to be sent to the 
Pope, but first he must go to dine with the Marchese Fassati who 
had promised him alms if he would grace his table. And so it went 
on. (Although we haven’t the appointment of the English hier- 
archy on our hands, we do find people and things which waste our 
time in an annoying fashion.) 

So if the biography of the saint is to be a living picture the first 
problem of the hagiographer is to pay attention to the ordinary 
things of life, of everyday life: otherwise he will present an un- 
natural wooden figure of his saint to the world; no example or 
help to the ordinary reader, but merely, I venture to say, a hind- 
rance to the development of the Christian life in the souls of many. 

Even so I have not finished with this first problem. The saint, 
I said, must be depicted against the background of his time and 
place. It is not always realized how important this is. If this back- 
ground must not intrude it must none the less be there for it made 
a very great difference to the man or woman whose life is being 
written. So often I find that books fail in this respect; it is of 
interest to know the price of bread, for example, not so much in 
terms of our modern money but in terms of work; how long did 
a man have to work to earn a loaf of bread and so on. One of the 
most interesting lives in this respect could be that of St Benedict 
Labre; but I think that I have read more than my fair share of 
them and still have to encounter one that gives any adequate 
topographical or economic information to set off the extra- 
oo life of this patron of hikers and displaced persons. The 


. ? 
rst point, then, is to get the ordinary natural part of the man’s 
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or woman’s life right: with its background of time and place. 

That I think is of importance, but I shall enlarge on the topic no. 
more and pass on to the next question of extraordinary phenomena, 
together with the miraculous element in the lives of the saints, in. 
a word the wonders and marvels with which the whole subject: 
of hagiography is bedevilled—I use the word advisedly. 

It has often struck me on reading the lives the of saints—. 
the saints of all periods—how the biographers pepper their: 
pages with marvels as if it was the most natural thing in 
the world for a man to walk on the water, for example,, 
fly through the air or raise people from the dead. They: 
are so matter-of-fact about it that the things cease to be: 
marvels at all and the real marvel would be to find a saint’s: 
life without them. We are told that alleged miracles are investi-- 
gated with scrupulous and meticulous accuracy before ecclesi-- 
astical approval is given to them. That is true no doubt of some,, 
but of the vast majority that crop up with unfailing monotonyy 
in the lives of God’s servants we are without not only this approval 
but also the evidence on which such approval could be given. AndJ 
Iam not thinking especially of medieval saints (there the marvels: 
are notorious), but of men and women almost of our own times, 
whose lives in some sense overlapped our own: St Teresa of 
Lisieux was born and died during the manhood of my own father; 
I have met four people who knew Don Bosco well: one of thenr 
was an Englishman; and I expect you can think of other saints and 
holy persons whose lives are even nearer our own. Now of course 
Tam not denying miracles as such, but I do say that possibly they, 
are rarer than we imagine or at any rate occur more seldom tharr 
some books would have us believe. But the chief thing I think 
for the writer of saints’ lives to bear in mind is that if he has = 
miracle on his hands he should at least deal with it as a miracle: 
not as an everyday occurrence. The cheaper variety of pious bookd 
deals with them of course as current coin with no idea of the 
difficulties that they raise in men’s minds. My own favourite is 
the alleged miracle worked by St Teresa of Lisieux after her death 
in favour of a poverty-stricken Carmelite convent in Italy— 
Gallipoli, I think it was. The cash box was empty and the nuns 
of course were at their wits end; someone at this juncture thought 
of Sr Teresa, who had died then fairly recently in far away France 
with the reputation of holiness and was becoming known as ¢ 
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wonder worker; she was appealed to and this was what happened. 
That night a unknown nun came to the prioress’s room (the 
prioress, by the way, seems to have noticed nothing odd about 
there being an unknown nun in the convent) and told her to look 
again in the cashbox. After thinking about it for some time she 
did so and was surprised to find that it contained a considerable 
sum of money in notes which solved all immediate difficulties. 
Well and good. Let us take it for granted that this happened. We 
are still faced with the difficulty of where the notes came from; 
presumably they bore a serial number or the bank would not 
accept them. If they were genuine, who lost them? If they were 
not genuine, in the sense of not being issued by the bank of Italy, 
the bank lost in the long run. 

This problem of miracles brings us face to face with another, 
that of those phenomena usually known as mystical—levitation, 
precognition or clairvoyance, stigmata and so on—though they 
_are by no means confined to mystics and some of them are of 
more frequent occurrence among people whose description is 
hardly to be found in the pages of St John of the Cross or Poulain. 
(Rasputin is a useful example.) Stigmata, and allied manifestations, 
I have long been accustomed to describe as the occupational 
hazard if not the occupational disease of the mystics. It would be 
better to drop the term ‘mystical’ and substitute, perhaps, “preter- 
natural’. We seem to be on the verge of important discoveries in 
connexion with the powers of the mind; it is important therefore 
that those who encounter extraordinary phenomena in writing 
the lives of the saints should deal with them in a way that is not 
at variance with what has been so far established. It is not necessary 
to view every such manifestation as an example of those charismata 
which we know to have been bestowed on some men and women, 
and we should be chary of excessive emphasis on all sorts of 
phemonena which, on a last analysis, are not only nothing to do 
with sanctity but are signs sometimes of a neurotic condition. 

Von Hiigel offers the suggestion that certain impacts of the 
supernatural are too weighty for the delicately adjusted mechan- 
isms of the human mind and that those who have enjoyed a full 
mystical experience have also suffered from a kind of nervous or 
mental illness. But that is not an explanation that covers all cases 
by any means. I quote from Count de la Bedoyére’s biography of 


von Hiigel (p. 110). 
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‘As to the relationship between sanity (or rather insanity) and _ 
sanctity, the baron suggested four strata, the relationships 
within which have to be very carefully worked out. The lowest 
stratum is the mystics’ physical life, with its nervousness, illness, 
hysteria etc.; the next or second stratum is their visions and 
ecstasies etc.; the third is their spiritual teaching; and the highest 
stratum is ‘their deliberate action, interior and exterior”. Be- 
tween the first and second there is a closer relationship, i.e. 
their physical health is closely concerned with their unusual 
behaviour, and vice-versa. But between that first stage of 
physical hysteria and the like and the two highest stages, their 
doctrine and their actual mystical life, there was no relation 
in the sense at least of a morbid or suspicious relationship.’ 
That is enough concerning certain problems inherent in the 
subject of hagiography, though it by no means exhausts all of the 
problems facing the man who sits down to produce the life of a 
saint. Like any biographer he has all the problems that arise in 
writing a book, problems of style: in his case avoidance of the 
pious cliché, devout jargon (and until you begin on this kind of’ 
work you can have no idea how much of it there is) and so on. 

But we can leave these problems and consider, very shortly, 
three others which are external to the work. The first I shall call. 
the problem of the vested interest. Imagine that you are inspired . 
(which is unlikely) or commissioned (more probably) to write the: 
life of “St Cornucopia’; all goes well until your publisher sends; 
the book to one of the religious belonging to the congregation: 
founded by her to give an opinion on it, and it is found that you! 
have not presented the ‘official’ account of her life. You will then: 
have to cope with the opposition (I could quote cases in which it: 
has been quite unscrupulous) of the religious congregation which. 
may go to any lengths to hinder publication of your book. There: 
are ways of dealing with this but I need not detail them here.. 
Allied to this difficulty is that of pious ears which like the poor are: 
always with us. I can only say in this connexion that while we: 
should not set out to shock (though shock treatment sometimes’ 
works in this as in some other mental disorders) generally speaking: 
we must disregard this particular problem, only echoing thee 
prayer (I think it was von Hiigel’s) that authority would either 
define pious ears, or issue a list of them. 


Lastly there is looming over you the dark figure of the theo— 
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logical censor. Providing that he sticks to his job he need be no 
problem at all and I may say that I have known of censors who 
have been extremely helpful. Nevertheless there are others who 
appear either to have learnt their theology by heart or to have 
such an exalted view of their functions that they do not confine 
themselves to seeing that the book is not theologically unsound 
but venture into history and even politics. And, of course, there 
are ways sometimes of dealing with them though it is possibly 
more difficult for the clergyman than it is for the layman. But there 
is this aspect of the question that is sometimes unrealized. If an 
Imprimatur is a protection to the faithful (though it is not so always 
by any means; an Imprimatur seems almost a pre-requisite for a 
book to be put on the Index), it is also for the non-Catholic a 
powerful deterrent. He picks the book from the library shelves, 
looks at the first page or two, sees as so often a black gothic 
Imprimatur and puts the book back on the shelves with the 
thought, ‘Oh, that’s R.C., I shan’t read that’. 

I have not exhausted all the problems by any means; there is 
the problem of presenting an Italian saint to Englishmen, for 
example (so often when it has been done successfully in the sense 
that the Englishman accepts him it is not the Italian saint any 
more, but a product of the writer’s imagination), and vice-versa. 
Holiness is universal, but its mode of expression differs. There 
is no doubt that St Dominic Savio was a very holy youth, but to 
present him truthfully and adequately to English boys is a task 
of some delicacy. Indeed, with many of the youthful saints of 
other, especially Latin, countries, one has the unfortunate impres- 
sion that they must have been not unlike the choirboy in one of 
P. G. Wodehouse’s books. Some of them appear to us as unutter- 
able prigs, but it is difficult to tell whether that is the fault of 
their biographers or themselves. It is significant that there is 
no exact equivalent for ‘prig’ in French, and on that self-righteous 
English note I will conclude, leaving the rest of the problems to 
you. 
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LIVES OF SAINTS FOR CHILDREN 


ROSEMARY HAUGHTON 


subject up into three sections according to age. This isi 

arbitrary, but I had to divide it somehow. The first section is 
about children under seven, the second from seven to twelve, 
and the third from thirteen to sixteen or seventeen, or perhaps: 
for boys a bit later. There are of course enormous changes within 
these age ranges, but the great upheaval caused by the dawn offi 
reason and conscience, and the still greater changes that take place 
at puberty are some justification for this. It is clear that a lot of 
what I say applies to all the groups, and that all such general 
divisions are to some extent misleading and annoying, but I 
could see no way of avoiding them without chaos. 

The interest of a child in saints can be said to begin only whem 
he first asks “What is a saint?’. Children between four and seven 
are of an age to enjoy stories about saints in the same way that 
they enjoy stories about witches, princesses and dragons. Legends 
of medieval saints are very popular with six-year-olds, and the 
more extravagant the miracles the more they enjoy them. I do not 
think there is any need to worry if these stories are not clearly 
distinguished in their minds from fairy stories; the values are 
very similar, the clear-cut moral black and white, the fantasy, 
the adventure. Side by side with the hero surviving fantastic 
adventures for the sake of a golden-haired princess, they will see 
the hermit braving the onslaught of the devil for the sake of God. 
I do not think it is any use at this stage to try to explain how the 
saints fit into history; to the very young, St Simon Stylites and 
St Thérése of Lisieux are contemporaries, both living in that 
misty period called ‘a long time ago’. There is, however, one 
thing that I do consider important even at this early stage, and 
that is that one should never pretend that stories which are either 
purely legendary or even of slightly doubtful truth, are really 
true. I do not mean that one should preface all stories by an 
explanation of what a legend is, but rather that it should be 
an understood thing that stories told in this fairy-story mood 
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are not in the same category as stories from the Bible, or the 
truths of religion. Most children will recognize the difference of 
mood quite easily and will not be worried by it. 
It is curious that when we say ‘Lives of Saints’, we scarcely 
ever think of the saints who are in a sense the most familiar to us: 
the saints of the New Testament. Yet they are the most rewarding 
and appeal equally to all ages. Even for little children there is a 
fascination in those people who lived with our Lord, and whereas 
there are some saints who appeal more to certain ages or tempera- 
ments, these are for everybody. Their interest for younger 
children is quite different from that of the ‘fairy tale saints’, for 
they are in the ‘really real’ category. 
I have talked about what sort of things interest small children, 
but there are two more aspects of the subject of saints and small 
children to be considered. First of all, how best can these stories 
be ‘got over’ to a child? I do feel rather strongly that for young 
children written lives of saints are a second-best. The ideal is for 
the mother, father, or teacher to fell these stories in their own 
words, using the kind of vocabulary, imagery and allusion which 
they know from experience to be familiar to that particular 
child or group of children. I think this applies even to stories 
from the New Testament, because one of the best ways of getting 
a child to read the Bible himself is to tell the stories repeatedly, 
using language that is gradually nearer and nearer to that of 
Scripture, so that in the end when he hears the New Testament 
read in English, or opens its pages himself, he will suddenly say, 
“Oh yes, Mummy told us about that’. For a child, familiarity is 
the best preparation for acceptance and affection. I know that, 
to many people, telling stories seems a terrible ordeal. We are all 
so self-conscious and diffident. But it really is worth the effort, 
expecially as many of the stories of saints written for small 
children are unbearably coy and often inaccurate (which is not 
at all the same thing as a little fantastical). 

Finally, what effect does all this have on the four-to-seven- 
year-old? First of all, it makes the idea of holiness familiar, so 
that it becomes an accepted thing that spiritual values are para- 
mount, that sanctity is worth striving for. This does not mean that 
children will try to become saintly. There are exceptions, of 
course, but in most cases it will scarcely affect their moral 
behaviour at all. The two things do not really connect at this age. 
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What they will almost certainly do is to pretend to be saints, either _ 
purely in their imaginations, or acting it, sometimes alone, some- 
times in groups. At this stage children prepare for grown-up life 
by pretending, by playing at it; they play at doctors and nurses, 
at mothers and fathers, and monks and nuns, and also at being 
saints. It is not funny to them, and it is important not to laugh 
or to be surprised when the little girl who was ‘seeing visions of 
our Lady’ a few minutes ago is pulling her brother’s hair and 
shrieking unlady-like insults. They learn by pretending, and if 
left alone may end by learning the fundamental lessons of love 
and self-denial that it is the purpose of saints’ lives to teach us. 

From about the age of seven an intelligent child will want to 
read a lot, and the time for telling stories passes, because the child’s 
need for exact information is almost impossible to satisfy on the _ 
spur of the moment. The stage from seven to twelve is in many 
ways the most interesting of all. During these years the child does 
most of its basic learning in all subjects—and I don’t mean only 
school ones—and anyone who has lived with children of this 
age knows what interesting companions they can be: intelligent, 
enquiring, sensible, with a curious maturity and clear-sightedness 
that usually disappears with the beginning of adolescence. I think 
it is important to remember that at this age children feel very 
grown-up, and will often be more at ease with really grown-up 
people than with children of, say, fourteen or fifteen. 

What sort of saints, then, will appeal to these critical and 
serious-minded people? Saints who did things, I think, who tray- 
elled and built, who organized and fought and argued and ruled. 
There will always be children who are natural mystics, who grasp 
the truths of religion with their hearts, and to these the saints 
will appeal simply because they are God’s friends and therefore 
worth knowing. For most, though, I think it is true to say that 
at this age children like straightforward stories best, stories of 
achievement and heroism. Very popular are such people as St 
Hilda, St Columba, St Patrick, St Thomas of Canterbury, whose 
lives are exciting and where the background is relatively simple, 
the issues clear-cut. For this reason many post-Reformation saints 
are not suitable. The situations with which they had to deal are 
too complicated, the conflict of personalities is too subtle. 
St Thérése of Lisieux, for example, is in my opinion quite unsuit- 
able for children of this age. Her real message is too difficult for 
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them to understand; all they absorb is the superficial childishness 
and cloying sweetness. 

What sort of books do we want for this age group? The 
depressing truth is that it is very difficult to find really good ones. 
There are of course hundreds of stories of saints available, but the 
chief trouble with many of them is that the individual lives are 
too short. There are too many in each book, and the result is 
usually scrappy and unsatisfying. The second common fault is 
deliberate childishness. I think it is very important that lives of 
saints written for children, even those as young as eight or nine, 
should be scholarly. There is no need to write down to the child’s 
level; it is the self-conscious childishness of some writers that 
makes their work so nauseating. I mean the kind of writing where 
the author seems constantly to be pausing to say ‘aren’t children 
sweet?’, or to indulge in sly grown-up jokes. One curious 
aberration I have come across is a habit of putting capital initial 
letters to all the more important words. Writing for children 
should be straightforward and natural, and it will be perfectly 
comprehensible provided the author keeps to a range of ideas 
which is within the grasp of the age-group for which he is writing. 
It does not matter, even, if the vocabulary is rather complex, 
because, provided the subject has caught the child’s interest, he will 
make the effort necessary to guess at the meaning of a new word 
from the context. In this connection, one need only think of 
Beatrix Potter’s books for small children. The language is adult 
and straightforward, but the subject matter is suited to the 
children, which is why they continue to enjoy the stories even 
when they know every word by heart. 

_ There are many stories of saints which are pleasant to read 
and avoid coyness, but which fail to make any distinction between 
legend and established historical fact. There is no need to be 
pedantic about it, and there is certainly a place for legends; but 
Ido not think it is a good idea to leave the impression that the 
saints live in a sort of cloud-cuckoo land that bears no relation 
to the ordinary workaday life we have to live. The saints made 
history as much as or more than kings and generals. They should 
be given credit for it. Europe, and indeed the whole world, is 
patterned by the tracks of missionary saints, and children of ten 
and eleven to love find on the map the places where they went. 
At this age, also, they are beginning to grasp historical sequence, 
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and they like to fit the saints into history. They have an almost 
insatiable appetite for information, and it is the author’s business 
to supply it. 

Before considering the effect we should expect from all this, 
I would like to look again at the New Testament saints. Again, 
I think, a different approach is necessary. Except for St Paul, 
who is rather too complicated a person for this age-group, there 
is not enough authentic material here for a full-length story of 
each of the saints. I would therefore do without any books 
except the actual Scripture narrative. This is where family reading 
aloud from Scripture is invaluable. It is easy to encourage ques- 
tions about a particular person in the story, and to start informal 
discussions, gradually drawing conclusions about what kind of 
person he or she was. This is a good way of learning about our 
Lady, too, as a real person in a solid imaginable background, not 
just a pretty statue in church. 

What results can we hope for from all this reading and talking? 
First of all, a more conscious awareness of the place of God in 
ordinary life. Most of us spend the greater part of our lives in 
material pursuits. We know that we can make all we do into an 
act of worship, but whatever the inward intention, what we do 
—cooking, typing, scrubbing, digging, or making cars—looks | 
very much like what everyone else does. It follows that, as a 
child grows, it is necessary somehow to show him that super-_ 
natural things come first, because this will not be evident from 
the things he sees us doing. The lives of the saints are a great 
help in this, because in them he can see that God stood first and. 
influenced all their actions. It is also at this age that children may 
begin consciously to apply lessons learnt from the saints to their’ 
own lives. I say this with hesitation because children vary so. 
much, and it will always be only a small minority in which the: 
spark of supernatural life lighted by baptism will burn up to a_ 
blaze: with most of us it is never more than a nice warm fire. 
with the draught cut down to help it stay in all night. With children. 
whose spiritual life is really developing, the pretending of earlier’ 
years may give way to a direct imitation of favourite saints, at: 
first rather crude and clumsy and superficial, later a little deeper: 
and more personal. I think, on the whole, these things are best: 
left apparently unnoticed. But children are very literal-minded. 
and it may be necessary to explain that the inconvenience caused. 
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y colds and sore throats outweighs any benefit that might come 
rom setting up as a hermit at the bottom of the garden. On the 
ther hand, a first idea of what prayer really is may come from 
eading about the saints, and a child who suddenly longs for 
olitude should have at least a little, if it is at all possible. For this 
grown-up co-operation may be necessary, especially when a 
arge family is living in a small house or flat. I know that this is 
.0t directly connected with lives of saints, but the whole purpose 
of teaching children about the saints is to feed their spiritual life, 
md one cannot separate the two things. 

The last age-group with which I want to deal is also the most 
complicated and baffling; the years between thirteen and sixteen 
or girls, and roughly fourteen to eighteen for boys. So far I 
lave not distinguished between the tastes of boys and girls, 
secause the differences are obvious and superficial. Children tend 
0 be interested in saints of their own sex, and boys usually go for 
war and adventure rather than for more pacific achievements. 
[hese differences, of course, are by no means universal. But with 
idolescence the differences are bound to become much more 
marked, so much so that it is necessary to deal with the two sexes 
n turn. I am not, of course, implying that a clear line can be 
drawn. There are plenty of boys with feminine qualities—and 
hey are not necessarily effeminate—and there are many girls with 
1 masculine outlook and character, which again does not mean 
hat they need be tomboyish or unfeminine. But for the sake of 
larity the division is necessary. 

When I was preparing this paper, and came to the point where 
had to say something about boys of this age, I realized that I did 
10t know nearly enough about them, so I consulted someone who 
s well-informed on the subject: a house master in a large public 
chool. He found my questions difficult to answer, because he 
aid the saints did not seem to play much part in the spiritual 
ife of the boys in his charge. He told me that the exception to 

is was a very real devotion to our Lady. In Catholic children 
his devotion is so inbred as to be almost instinctive; to them the 

other of God is an abiding and comfortable presence. I doubt, 
hough, whether she is thought of as a real person in the sense 
hat people they meet are real. They know that she is, but they 
o not think about her in that way. Apart from our Lady, it 
eems that boys are only likely to read lives of saints when they 
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are in retreat. It looks as if at this age a boy’s spiritual life tends 
to go underground for a time, his religious observances are moré 
or less a matter of habit, though not less sincere for that. Religious 
instruction is just another lesson to be learnt, and its conscious 
application to everyday life is very rare. I cannot help feeling: 
that interest in the saints would be a useful link between faith and 
practice, and the lack of this interest is due at least partly to the 
lack of the right kind of books. Boys of fifteen or sixteen whe 
are prepared to read a book at all, are quite capable of dealing with 
a full-length biography. We expect these boys to read Dickens 
and even Shakespeare with understanding, but when it comes ta 
lives of saints we offer them potted novelized lives, several 03 
them in one volume and generally inaccurate. Any boy 02 
intelligence can see at once that the writers of these books rate 
his capacity for thought even lower than does the author 09 
the average adventure story. Of course the capacity for sustainec 
reading increases over the period, but at all stages the importani 
thing is that the ideas should be within the child’s range. Within 
this range the form should be straightforward and adult. The 
tendency to underrate a child’s intelligence in religious matter: 
is not confined to books about saints, and I think one of the 
reasons why many children, boys especially, stop practising theii 
Faith after they leave school, is that they are not expected ta 
grow up spiritually at the same rate that they grow intellectually, 
While they are expected to deal with complicated problems i 
physics, or make some attempt to read Hamlet intelligently, theii 
spiritual life remains at a ten-year-old level. It would surely be : 
good idea to expect rather more, and really intelligent and pert 
ceptive lives of saints like St Augustine, St Ignatius or St Vincent 
could be of great value. Most boys will not touch a book abou 
the spiritual life, but they need a hero, even though they would 
never admit it. The saints fulfil this need, and Jink up the appar 
ently barren definidons of the religious doctrine class with ree 
life. Often the only connection in which saints are mentioned ti 
adolescent boys is that of purity, and to many of them thi 
subject is so embarrassing that they may well take a violen 
dislike to the saint in question. St Aloysius is unpopular for thi 
reason. The facts of the almost unbelievable debauchery an; 
cruelty of his period and country are not likely to be known ti 
most boys, and without this knowledge his behaviour is boun: 
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to seem not pure but fantastically prudish. This is only one 
example of using the saints as pegs to hang virtues on; an excellent 
way of making them disliked. Saints are people, and the only 
way of making them a help to children, or grown-ups, for that 
matter, of either sex is to make them liked as people. If they are 
liked and admired, they may serve as examples, not the other way 
round. 

If adolescent boys are in danger of suppressing their spiritual 
awareness to the point of extinction, many girls are in danger of 
over-emotionalizing it. Girls of this age tend to be emotional 
about something, and if it is not about a young man they know, 
a film star, or a school mistress, it may be about God. This is not 
necessarily a bad thing. Because this kind of religious feeling is 
closely allied to awakening sexual emotion, there is no reason to 
distrust it, but it may need to be guided into useful channels. 
The saints are a great help in giving a sane direction to the energy 
that such emotions generate. The practical ability of even the 
most exalted of mystics is an excellent antidote to sentimentality. 
The wit and decisiveness of St Teresa of Avila, the earthy 
common-sense St Bernadette, the practical heroism of people 
like St Madeleine Sophie Barat, and St Frances Cabrini—these 
are examples of heroines who can really help a growing girl. 

Here again suitable books are few. But there are some, and to 
them the same remarks apply as to books for boys. They must 
not underestimate the intelligence of the child. There is no need 
to make allowances for the less intelligent, because their needs 
are quite different, and must therefore be met in a different kind 
of book. In any case probably only a reasonably intelligent child 
will read a book for pleasure: a book, as opposed to a magazine 
or a comic. I do stress the need for full-length lives. Saints about 
whom little is known remain shadowy figures to the young and 
are not likely to appeal to them. There is certainly room for short 
introductions to the lives of several saints, rather on the lines of 
the anthologies of favourite saints that have appeared for grown- 
ups, but they should aim at arousing further interest, and lead on 
to fuller biographies. It is the scrappy, fanciful lives, a jumble of 
legend, fact and imagination that I deplore. Incidentally, I do 
not at all condemn novels about saints; on the contrary, if they 
are well done they can be a wonderful introduction. In a novel 
the writer is expected to supply the gaps in history from his 
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imagination. This is not at all the same thing as putting inj 
imaginary scenes as though they were history, or distorting 
events to make a better story, or even sheer carelessness. When a 
responsible author writes for other grown-ups, he does not make: 
allowances for possibly stupid readers, nor make their ignorance 
an excuse for inaccuracy: he writes as well as he can. If writers: 
for children would adopt the same standards, there would be 
fewer silly books on the shelves. 

I would have liked to have ended by showing that the lives of 
married saints can be a help in training young people for the 
pleasures and responsibilities of Christian marriage. But they are 
not. It looks as if, up to recent years, the Church had tended! 
to look at married people, not the sacrament of course, with the: 
eyes of the Roman world in which she was born. At that time: 
it was a degrading and often purely commercial arrangement, and! 
holiness in that state must have seemed almost inconceivable. In) 
the Middle Ages the blessing of the Church was superimposed on: 
a social and biological necessity in which love had no place.. 
Later the idea of romantic love seemed totally opposed to! 
Christian ideas, and marriage became little more than a badge: 
of respectability, and the necessary but unpleasant means of! 
producing a family. The married saints in the calendar either’ 
endured marriage as a necessity, or were early bereaved and. 
achieved sanctity as widows or widowers. There must have been 
through the centuries hundreds of saintly married couples, but: 
they have seldom been canonized. Possibly this age of the lay- 
apostolate will help to correct the balance, and in a few hundred. 
years young people will have to help them the example of saints: 
who became holy through marriage. But at this moment that is 
small comfort; in this respect the lives of the saints are not illum- 
inating. 

Finally, I would like to stress one very important point. The 
holiness of the saints is only a reflection of the perfect holiness of 
Christ. The purpose of teaching children about the saints is to 
help them to become more like Christ by following the example 
of those who themselves loved and followed him. In order to do 
this, we try to make the children see the saints as real, human, 
understandable people, each dealing with particular and different 
problems. We hope that they will learn to love the saints and be 
encouraged by them, just because their lives were subject to the 
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ame limitations as ours. But there is a real danger in this, that in 
ontrast to the humanness of the saints we should allow Christ 
umself to seem so exalted as to be almost inhuman. If the 
aints are real, then Christ is real with a much more vivid reality, 
ind we must not let him vanish from the children’s eyes in a 
cloud of doctrine which does not touch the heart. The human 
imitations and everyday circumstances of the saints’ lives bring 
hem near to us, make them not types but individuals. But when 
we teach children about Christ, he seems too often to have no 
ndividuality at all. 

I have talked about reading and discussing the New Testament 
to discover what kind of people the first saints were. Surely it is 
sven more important to use this method to make children see our 
Lord as a real person in a particular place and situation. He must 
aot seem to the children merely supremely holy, wise and loving, 
because these things are in danger of remaining only words to 
them. They must learn to think of him as a person who walked 
in a particular way, whose nose was a particular shape, who had 
recognizable mannerisms, habits of voice, personal turns of 
phrase. The lives of saints should illuminate for us the life of God 
made man; not just Man with a capital M, but one particular man. 
They should lead back to him. If they do not, if they come to seem 
to the children more real and interesting than the Incarnate God 
of whose perfect humanity theirs is only a reflection, then our 
teaching of religion is upside down and we have failed in the task 


entrusted to us. 
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THE MAKING OF AN IMAGE 
MICHAEL CLARK 


HRISTIAN art in its broad sense is generally taken to 
mean any creative work done by an artist who is a 
professing Christian. Today I wish to consider a par- 
ricular aspect of Christian art, that is work carried out for, and 
applied to churches, chapels, or schools, with particular reference 
ro images of the Saints. . 
In the first place let us consider the attitude of mind the artist 
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should have in his approach to the problems of ecclesiastical art. 
It almost goes without saying that the Christian artist should have 
a sound knowledge of his Faith, and that he should be to some 
extent aware of contemporary Christian life and thought. In 
fact the visual arts must be part of this ever developing and active 
intellectual life of the Church, if they are to rise above the general | 
level of the stagnant trade tawdriness of the work in many of our’ 
churches. | 

The Christian artist of his day, if he is true to himself, is part: 
of the life of the Church, but is also moved by the contemporary ' 
secular art thought and practice. Is it possible to accept both, and. 
marry them together in this work for the Church? This is not: 
easy to answer. Contemporary art form has many origins and, 
influences. It springs from chaotic thought, much of it non-: 
Christian. In some of its manifestations it would appear almost: 
evil in the sense that it reduces the human personality to the prim-: 
eval, ignoring and in some cases rejecting, Redemption. On the: 
other hand a great deal is searching for truth which is brought out: 
by the fact that it attempts to reduce expression to its essentials. 
It is necessary that the Christian artist should talk the language: 
of his day if his work is to be a living expression of his time. 
He will not touch the spiritual life of those he lives with, if: 
his work is merely a rehash of the past. 

It seems reasonable that the Christian artist who works for the: 
Church should understand and bear in mind the intentions the: 
Church has in its use of images. As I see it there are three main. 
reasons for images of the Saints in our churches: 

Firstly, to give glory to God by honouring his Saints. 

Secondly, to assist us in our spiritual life. 

Thirdly, to give thanks to God for his gifts to man by adorning. 
his house with offerings of our skill. 

How is the artist to give glory to God through his work? He 
must make these objects with love and skill. Remembering that 
all his gifts come from God, he must pray that God will use him 
and work through him. This requires humility, a difficult virtue 
for most artists, who have been brought up to near worship of 
individualism. 

How is the image which the artist is to make to assist others 
in their spiritual life? It requires as full an understanding of the 
particular Saint as the artist is capable of. It is not sufficient, if 
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for example the subject is St Paul, to know merely that St Paul 
wrote, and died by the sword. A piece of sculpture based on this 
meagre knowledge might be objectively satisfying, but it is 
hardly likely that it will be Pauline in content. Assuming that 
having read and thought about the subject, the artist has established 
a concept of the Saint in his own mind, he is then faced with the 
even more difficult problem of putting these ideas over through 
his work. Granted that some of the work done by artists today 
stands a better chance of being understood in heaven than on 
earth, there are many of us doing work that is not purposely 
obscure. When an artist undertakes to interpret a religious subject, 
he will attempt to capture some of the inner mystery of Faith. 
To achieve this he must be free to select and emphasize essentials 
and to use symbols. As a result his work may not immediately be 
obvious and appealing. The beholder is therefore required to 
take an active part in the relationship between himself, the artist, 
and the Saint. He must be prepared to look with an open mind 
and eye to see that which lies within. The artist for his part, if 
conscious of his responsibilities for others, will attempt to say 
what needs to be said with gentleness, but without injury to his 
aesthetic conscience. 

Thirdly, how is this image to be a worthy offering of the 
skill and gifts which we have received from God? No church or 
chapel, abbey or priory, school or convent, is the individual gift 
of one man to God. It is a community gift whether from a 
religious community or parish. In the same way paintings, 
sculpture, and other works placed in our churches are not the 
sole concern of the artist and the donor. The artist is chosen 
to give visual form to the spiritual life of the community. His 
work is placed in the house of God as an expression of the 
creative powers and manual skill that God has implanted in us all. 

Many outside the Church would protest that this application 
of the artist’s work within the Church, involving directives and 
responsibilities, will curtail the freedom of the artist. This freedom, 
fast becoming licence and bordering on chaos, is entirely lacking 
in objective and is venerated to an absurd degree. This is borne 
out by the fact that not a few of its exponents in the realm of the 
visual arts are fast disappearing into the depths of their own 
unconscious. When human activity is subject to God’s laws and 
inspiration, true freedom of the spirit will result. 
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Having talked of the attitude of mind of the artist in his general 
approach to ecclesiastical art, let us consider briefly the actual 
making of an image ofa Saint. Being a sculptor, I will confine my-- 
self to the three-dimensional image, though many of the considera— 
tions will be the same for the other visual arts. It is to be hoped 
that in most cases a commission will be given to carve statues' 
of the Saints for particular positions in specified buildings, be iti 
a chapel, church, school or convent. It is therefore desirable to: 
visit the place and study the position chosen. If the statue is to 
be on the exterior of the building, the following points will have: 
to be decided on. The material, size, and direction, which can be 
arrived at by considering the surrounding architecture, prevailing: 
weather, approaches and view-points. If it is an interior position 
the considerations are the same, with the addition that the light 
must be carefully noted. The strength and direction of the light 
is of vast importance where sculpture is concerned. This visit 
often provides an opportunity to discuss the subject with the 
client, which is very necessary. He knows his community and 
parish and the particular aspect of the subject it is desirable te 
stress to them. 

However well one may think the subject is understood, it is 
vital to refresh one’s memory by reading and a certain amount of 
thought before making even mental compositions. The subjective 
task of the visual artist is complicated by the fact that he can 
make only one statement, as opposed to a writer who can build 
many mental pictures in one book. One cannot have a Saint 
preaching, feeding the poor, and being boiled in oil at one and 
the same time. The crucial point of the holiness of the Saint and 
his mission have to be discovered and the conception built on this: 
A mystic may have suffered martyrdom, but in this case to portray 
the martyrdom might miss the real significance of his life. Ir 
establishing the subjective guide to the design it is all-important 
to discover the underlying reality of the Saint. 

Now to the design itself. There are many methods. In my 
case I prefer to make a sketch model in a plastic material such a: 
clay or plasticine, about one quarter the size of the intendec 
statue. This is rather like making a very rough sketch but ir 
three dimensions, the advantage being that the model can be kep 
loose and rough, gradually assuming solidarity and form as the 
idea develops. When these basic ideas and forms reach a suffici 
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ently satisfying definition in the model it needs taking no further. 
Details such as features are unnecessary at this stage. From this 
model the measurements of the block of stone or wood for the 
inal figure are then worked out and the block is ordered. The 
block is then ‘pointed’, a mechanical process which reproduces 
the rough form of the sketch model enlarged in the final material. 
From then until the completion of the work the model is referred 
to less and less. The features are usually left until last, as it is 
important that the pose of the figure should express the idea 
which one is attempting to convey. The facial expression of the 
carved features should merely emphasize that which is already 
there. 

Having dealt in a very limited way with the approach to and 
the making of images for our churches, I would conclude with 
he plea that when we make these offerings to God in honour of 
is Saints, they should be worthy offerings. To be worthy, surely, 
hey must be conceived and executed for a particular place for 
hich they were intended. They should be an expression of the 
ctivity of the living Church, an offering of the mental and 
hysical gifts to God which he continues to pour upon us all, 
ven to this day. 


se 


COMMENT 
NON-CATHOLIC BAPTISM 


IGHT I take up a point raised in your January number, 
which was devoted so sympathetically to the question 
of Christian Unity? It is an important point and one, 
think, not much considered. The first of the questions raised 
y the Lutheran theologian, Dr Asmussen, in the article printed 
y you concerned the validity of baptism administered by non- 
atholics. 

He wrote as follows: “To begin with our baptism. It is no 
cret that in the case of converts, baptism is usually repeated, 
rousing deep dismay on the Evangelical side. In my opinion 
dere is no justification for this. There seems to be no doubt that, 
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in Catholic doctrine, baptism performed according to the 
Evangelical ritual is valid. But in practice the circumstances of a 
previous baptism are seldom taken into account. . . . 

Thus my first question is: Does the Catholic Church really 
hold that an Evangelical baptism performed according to the 
ritual does not need to be renewed? If so, may we beg out 
Catholic friends to stir up public opinion within their com- 
munion in the hope of discouraging any of the clergy who may 
be disposed to do a thing ‘they are not required to do’. (p. 301. 

This seems to me a very reasonable request, requiring at the 
least a completely honest answer, and I confess to finding Father 
Sebastian Bullough’s reply to the question less than satisfactory? 
He begins by referring at some length to the baptismal errors 0» 
Luther, Zwingli and the Baptists, concluding from this that ‘it 1; 
obvious that Protestants, if divided upon the nature of baptism: 
are likely to be divided regarding its performance’. 

He then continues: “Once more, we must repeat our leitmotit 
about obedience. A non-Catholic baptism may, of course, be 
perfectly legitimately performed, and with the full backing o: 
orthodox theology; but on the other hand there are cases where 
it is inadequately performed, or at least with doubtful adequacy, 
especially when the rite is performed with unorthodox theology 
behind it. In such cases, when a person becomes a Catholic, he il 
rebaptized conditionally. One cannot allow room for doubt it 
such a matter. If, however, there is no doubt at all about thu 
validity of the rite, the person is not rebaptized at all, since tha 
Church recognizes a properly performed baptism as valid, ever 
if the notions of the baptizer were somewhat confused, becaus: 
he would evidently be performing the act in obedience to thi 
Church, even without realizing it. If it is correspondingly certais 
that the baptism was not conducted according to an obedience 
even unwitting, to the rites of the Catholic Church, then th: 
person is baptized unconditionally. In other words, the acceptance: 
or not of non-Catholic baptism depends on the evidence o 
obedience in the baptizer; a thing often so difficult to establisl 
as to make conditional baptism the usual course, though cases o 
reception into the Catholic Church without any baptism are b> 
no means unknown. The above regulations were clearly lai 
down in an instruction in 1878.’ (p. 309.) 

Of this reply I would ask two things. (1) Does it give a balance: 
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ccount of the Catholic theological view on this matter? (2) Does 
t reflect practice in England: 

Fr Bullough is careful not to invalidate baptism on account 
f the heretical views of the baptizers as such. Nevertheless he 
loes imply that those views render baptisms performed by 
-rotestants far more doubtful than the public decisions of the 
church suggest. At the present day the case of the Oceania 
Methodist baptisms—no isolated case—is a commonplace of 
cnowledge, and it is a grave understatement to admit validity 
even if the notions of the baptizer were somewhat confused’; 
he truth is that completely erroneous views publicly expressed 
lo not affect the validity of the sacrament (see Fr Leeming’s 
Principles of Sacramental Theology, pp. 472-5). 

Further, to say that ‘the acceptance or not of non-Catholic 
yaptism depends on the evidence of obedience in the baptizer’ is 
nisleading, if not suggestive of a somewhat Cyprianic view of 
validity. The rite used must be that of the Church, and for most 
rotestant sects that is the case; furthermore, the minimum 
ntention of ‘doing what the Church does’ is required. It does not 
eem to clarify these two precise conditions to speak generally of 
obedience to the Church’. 

The Church has explicitly recognized Calvinist, Zwinglian 
md other baptisms as being normally valid, and consequently 
s a general rule converts from such groups should not be even 
onditionally rebaptized. 

I do not doubt for a moment that ‘there are cases where it 
baptism) is inadequately performed’, and where, consequently, 
onditional baptism is required. And this leads me to the second 
yoint; present practice. At least in England at the present day 
converts are in almost all cases automatically baptized condition- 
Ily, without any examination whatsoever of their original 
aptism. It is against such a practice that Dr Asmussen protests, 
nd surely rightly and on our own principles. We are acting 
10t as Catholics but as Donatists. There is no reason to believe that 
he normal Anglican baptism is invalid, and therefore a general 
sractice of conditional baptism would seem to be imprudent and 
vithout foundation. It should only be performed where there 
re individual reasons for so doing. Our present practice is not a 
vitness to Catholic truth, and adds yet another bar to conversion. 
the Anglican clergyman who has slowly and painfully come to 
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accept the invalidity of his priestly orders and applies for entry, 
into the Church is horrified and bewildered to find his very; 
baptism quite unnecessarily called in question. 
Is it too much to ask in this matter for a more sincere applica— 
tion of Catholic theology and papal instructions? 
ADRIAN HASTINGS 


de & gf 


REVIEWS 


Curist, Our LADY AND THE CHURCH. By M.-J. Congar, o.p. # 
Study in Eirenic Theology. Translated with an Introduction by 
Henry St John, o.p. (Longmans; 8s. 6d.) . 
The subtitle indicates that Fr Congar’s treatment of his subject is ar 

appeal to Protestants to look with more sympathy on the Catholia 
doctrines of our Lady and the Church. These doctrines, as the Catholic 
Church understands them, are so harmoniously connected with the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, as defined in Chalcedon, that it should be 
possible for all who accept Chalcedon to understand them sympathetic: 
ally. Fr Congar sees it as nothing short of tragedy that the agreement 0} 
Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox in accepting Chalcedon has nos 
succeeded in preventing contradictory interpretations of the meaning 
and implications of its definitions. As between Catholics and Protestants: 
surely the creation of such misunderstanding is a masterwork of the 
devil. “A spirit, schismatic in the strictest sense of the word, seems te 
have been diabolically inspired in modern man, a spirit which look: 
for opposition and difference in every possible way, and turns thereby 
the very thing that could be shared with others in a spirit of unity 
into a reason for antagonism.’ 

Fr Henry St John, in his valuable preface, points out that suck 
antagonism about the understanding of the consequences of thi 
Incarnation exists much more between. Catholics and Reformes 
Protestants, than between ourselves and the greater part of English 
Protestants. This, however, does not prevent Fr Congar’s book having 
a great value in this country; for most of the difficulties felt about out 
doctrines by Lutherans and Calvinists contribute to maintain a certait 
recurring tension between Catholics and Protestants here. ) 

Fr Congar’s book, then, will have great value in helping Protestanti 
to gain a more balanced view of the position of our Lady and th: 
Church in the world which has been honoured by God present in th 
flesh. But it is also an appeal to Catholics to avoid those unfortunat 
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heological errors which still occasionally find their way into spiritual 
writings more inspired by someone’s favourite devotion than balanced 
n their underlying doctrine. The author shows clearly the importance, 
20t only for the sake of excluding unnecessary difficulties for non- 
Catholics, but even more for the sake of the truth of the Incarnation, 
of careful and prudent expression. It is particularly gratifying to see 
hat Fr Congar takes the opportunity to castigate the view, occasionally 
unfortunately expressed, that our Lady can in some way be more 
merciful or more approachable than our divine Lord. 

It is, finally, a treat to read a French book so impeccably translated 
is this. It is a useful addition to our ecumenical literature. 

H. Francis Davis 


THe Liprary OF CuristiAN Crassics. Vol. V. Early Latin Theology, 
Ed. by Professor S. L. Greenslade. Vol. X. A Scholastic Miscellany. 
Professor A. M. Fairweather. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., each vol. 30s.) 
The continuing publication of the Library of Christian Classics 

s one more piece of evidence that there is an increasing interest in 
Anglo-America in patristic writings and also perhaps that a decreasing 
2umber are able to read them in the original. Ignorance of Latin is less 
lisastrous in the study of the scholastics than in that of those great and 
yery individual stylists the Latin Fathers. The scholastics in volume X 
emain recognizably scholastic. In volume V there is little to suggest 
he quality of the Latin prose in Professor Greenslade’s always accurate 
ind not infrequently pedestrian translations. 
In other ways also volume V is the more disappointing of the two. 
Partly this may be because of the promise of its title and the known 
listinction of its editor. It contains nothing from St Hilary of Poitiers 
yr from Lactantius or from the author of the De Trinitate, or from 
A rnobius or from Minucius Felix. It contains very little theology either 
n the modern, medieval or patristic sense. The extracts deal primarily 
with some ideals of Christian life and some conceptions of the Church 
nd of its relations with the civil power. It consists of some very 
haracteristic passages from the writings of St Cyprian and of excerpts 
rom Tertullian at his least significant, St Jerome at his least attractive, 
nd from St Ambrose at his least inspired. 

The title of volume X, ‘A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham’, 
$ an accurate enough description. It is a miscellany. It begins with 
Anselm, it ends with Ockham, and it consists of excerpts from schol- 
stics if the term is used widely enough to include John of Salisbury. 
3ut it is hard to find any principle on which the miscellany has been 
onstructed. It seems in fact to be three quite different books. The first 
nd the most valuable consists of a selection from the writings of 
3t Anselm, well chosen, carefully and accurately translated, with a 
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good bibliography and useful notes. The second consists of excerpt? 
from Ivo of Chartres, Gratian, John of Salisbury, Anselm of Laons 
Abailard, Lombard and the Victorines, usually exasperatingly brie: 
and often, it would seem, chosen at random. No one who cares for tha 
Policraticus or the Benjamin Minor could read this section withou 
poignant regrets for lost opportunities. The last section seems almosi 
a rather unfair caricature of the whole series with St Bonaventure: 
Duns Scotus and William Ockham crowded together in about fifty 
pages and Ockham’s thought only represented from his Quaestione: 
de Potestate Papae. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Conressions. Unpublished Sonnets of Racine translated into English! 
verse by Walter Roberts. (Mowbray; 13s. 6d.) 

These sonnets, 108 in number, have been ascribed to Jean Racina 
and are said to have been written in his last years in exile from tha 
court of Louis XIV. In his Introduction, Mr Martin Jarret-Kerr say) 
of the translation that it is ‘felicitous, and retains something of tha 
sincerity and deep feeling of the originals . . .’. But these are purel 
literary considerations and are best left to the connoisseurs of Frenc 
literature. 

The sonnets are described as “a religious poem’, the work of a sick 
man conscious that his end is near and humbly preparing himself ta 
meet his God. The drama of the final conversion of a deeply religious 
man who is, besides, a literary genius of the highest order is an experi: 
ence in which readers of Tue Lire would want to share. The sonnets: 
however, according to Mr Roberts ‘show him (Racine) in an acute 
condition of anguish worthy of the utmost flight of his tragic imaginaa 
tion’. But anguish for what? Taken at its face value this poem is tha 
outpourings of a man sick in mind and body, tortured by religiout 
doubts and scruples, bitter beyond words at being dismissed his posi 
through the betrayal of his friends and family. He abases himself undes 
the avenging hand of God, spares himself no opprobrium, waits itt 
patience for the healing favour of justification. Thinking on the 
injustice of his position and foreseeing that his treacherous friend} 
might reap the advantage of his downfall, he calls on heaven to smiti 
them and destroy them utterly. And finally, hoping perhaps that all if 
not irrevocably lost, he fawns and flatters the King, whose judgment il 
right in spite of the lies and deceits of those around him. | 

The religious genuineness of Racine’s death and the final outcomu 
of his salvation are not—needless to say—matters to be judged ons 
way or the other from these sonnets. 


Murbocu Scott, o.?. 
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\N INTRODUCTION TO THE SprriTuaL Lire. By Reginald Buckler, o.?. 

(Blackfriars; 11s.) 

This book was originally published over forty years ago under the 
tle Spiritual Considerations. 

There is really no need for an extended review of Fr Buckler’s work 
1 these pages. His theme is that the spiritual life is the life of the spirit: 
1e Holy Spirit in himself, in his Church, in Christ, in us, and the 
ssponse to that Holy Spirit of the Church, of Christ, of ourselves, 
1ade in and through the same Holy Spirit. 

A thing that strikes a modern reader of these pages of spiritual 
fisdom is that forty years ago there was, evidently, no division into 
tiests who teach but cannot (or do not) preach and priests who preach 
ut cannot (or do not) teach. It is not surprising, then, that Fr Buckler 
oes not have to perform literary feats to maintain the truth of the 
ontemplative spirit and the apostolic spirit. 

Murpbocu Scott, o.P. 


HE SIEGE PERILOvs. Essays in Biblical Anthropology. By S. H. Hooke. 
(S.C.M. Press; 21s.) 

This is a stimulating title for a stimulating book, but the two 
imulations have no connection whatever. The title’s only value is as 
1 eye-catcher; but since the contents of the book, which the title does 
» little to indicate, are interesting in their own right, the reader whose 
ye has been caught will not feel cheated. 

Professor Hooke says in his Introduction that these essays, which have 
ypeared in various journals during the last twenty-five years, represent 
ie results of his attempt to fulfil his lifelong purpose of building 
bridge between anthropology, archaeology, and biblical studies. 
he first actual essay in bridge-building of this collection is the eighth, 
"he Emergence of Christianity from Judaism’, first published in 1937. 
is ingenious, but unconvincing. Professor Hooke had not yet found 
¢ key pontifectural principles, the comprehensive framework of 
eas to bring his valuable but widely disparate material together. 
he twelfth essay, ‘Myth and Ritual reconsidered’, first published in 
54, contains a retractation of at least one of the opinions which 
ndered the earlier sketch unsatisfactory. This and others of the later 
says show that the author’s mind has been turning definitely to 
eology, in particular the theology of revelation, to provide him with 
e principles which will alone suffice to build his bridge for him. 
Far and away the best essay in the book is “The Sign of Emmanuel 
st published in 1954. This is a small masterpiece of genuine theo- 
gical exegesis, as distinct from purely anthropological, literary, or 
torical criticism. If Professor Hooke would apply the method he 
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uses so skilfully in this one instance to all the ‘myth and ritual’ materia! 
which he has devoted his career to collecting, he would indeed achieve 
a magnificent piece of bridge-building. A book, not just a collection 
of essays, with some such title as ‘Myth, Ritual and Revelation’, would 
be a worthy fruit of a green old age, and a fitting crown for a life o: 


such distinguished scholarship. 
EDMUND Hitt, o.P. 


Tue Direction or Nuns. (Blackfriars; 16s. 6d.) 

This book is the seventh of a series. It consists of a translation of tha 
conferences given at Versailles in 1953 during a national congress ob 
religious women and priests who exercise their ministry among them: 
It begins with an inspiring talk by Mgr Garrone, now Archbishop o¢ 
Toulouse, on the role of nuns in the modern world. There follows am: 
historical sketch by Father Duval, 0.p., which is both suggestive ana 
useful, especially where the author shows how contemporary ideas op 
the place of women have influenced the form which religious liff 
took at a given period. The theological essays by Fathers Plé ana 
Carpentier will repay careful reading. They seek to make clear tha 
connection between the religious state and that which every Christian 
has adopted by his baptism. “The religious life is an act of public won 
ship which results in a state of dedication, a visible and complet 
response to the implications of baptism and the Eucharistic sacrifice: 
we read. Or again: ‘religious profession represents the most complet 
form of the priesthood of the faithful’. It is good to see the fraterng: 
love of a religious community related to St John’s saying that “Chris 
died to gather together in one the children of God that were dispersed 
or to find it said that a religious is an impatient Christian, eager, ii 
the words of the Didache or the Apocalypse, that Christ come 
the world pass away, so that fraternal love may be in truth a foretast 
of heaven. 

Among the other essays one would like to single out that o 
preaching, with its emphasis on doctrinal instruction, and that on tH 
canonical visitation which is largely a digest of St Teresa’s own wit 
words on the subject. There are also papers on the roles of chaplain 
confessor and ecclesiastical superior, and a concluding chapter on tl 
present policy of the Holy See. Altogether this is a most useful art 
rewarding book to have. 

RICHARD BLUNDELL, S.J. 
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‘HE Masses or Hoty Werk AND THE Easter Vici. By Godfrey L. 

Diekmann, 0.s.8. (Longmans; 2s. od.) 

An excellent Holy Week book at a very low price. It will prove of 
reat use in convents and parishes large and small. Printed in red and 
lack, it contains Palm Sunday and the Easter Vigil as well as Maundy 
‘hursday and Good Friday. Latin (with English translation) is con- 
ned to psalms, antiphons and hymns. The Passions are arranged in 
nglish according to their parts: Christus, Narrator and Chorus. 
imple music for the Masses is provided from the Kyriale and else- 
yhere, with ordinary notation. There are seven woodcuts and photo- 


raphs, all striking. 


. CATECHISM FoR Abutts. By Ian Hislop, o.p. (Blackfriars Press; ss.) 
A reprint of the series of articles published in Blackfriars during 
55. They are clear and concise instruction on the Creed written for 
e mature layman. 


NTs Upon A Time. By Joan Windham. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. 
(Sheed and Ward; 9s.) 

This is a welcome book, Joan Windham’s first new one in eight 
ars. The stories of saints, produced for the young, are attractively 
ritten in a simple style, making it easy for the teaching to be assimi- 


ted by young children. 


IFFICULTIES IN SEX EDUCATION. By Baron Frederick von Gagern, M.D. 
(Mercier Books; 3s. 6d.) , 
An excellent, plain-spoken and balanced Catholic pamphlet on this 
portant question. It should be read and pondered by all parents and 
hers who have charge of young children and adolescents. It is 
ientific and at the same time religious, in the best sense of those two 
ords. 


Dictionary oF Mary. By Donald Attwater. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York; $6.50.) wy 

A descriptive and informative dictionary, non-technical in its 
proach and suitable for lay people who are not specially equipped 
ith a knowledge of theology. It contains over 600 entries varying 
m a few lines to articles of more than 1500 words. These entries 
n be classified as theological and doctrinal, liturgical, prayers and 
yotions, visions and revelations, hymnody, feasts, shrines and 
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pilgrimages, Marian titles, art and images. Appropriate attention ig 
paid to the liturgies and Marian customs of the Eastern Church. As wei 
should expect of the author the approach to these varied aspects of 
Marian study is soundly theological and soberly historical. | 


BRIDEGROOM AND Brive. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.), 

A collection of some two dozen wedding sermons preached by 
Mgr Knox over the years. They have received only slight retouching, 
but enough to make them ‘anonymous’. Each is a gem in its owm 
right and a model of what a short sermon should be—and incidentally) 
proof that it is not impossible to say something important and say if 
well in less than ten minutes. This book should prove an acceptable 
meditation book for the married and a storehouse or a stimulus tc 
preachers less gifted who have to prepare wedding sermons. 


Priests and others who find in the Knox New TesTAMENT a help tc 
meditation on the inspired word will be glad to know that Messr# 
Burns Oates have now produced it in a handy pocket size, finely 
printed by the Cambridge University Press at 8s. 6d. The page size is 
that of the C.T.S. Douay Bible, but single instead of double column 
and a larger and clearer type make it much more readable. A companior 
Old Testament could be produced in two or three volumes and would 
be as welcome. 


Livinc THE TEN CoMMANDMENTS. A guide to Christian Obedience: 
By C. E. Simcox. (Dacre Press Lent Book 1957; 6s.) 
Excellent and telling instructions on the Commandments by art 


Anglican, bringing them to bear on the problems of moral conduct 
encountered in the everyday life of today. 


se 0 


CORRECTION 


Miss J. Russell-Smith asks us to print the following emendationt 
(See Tue Lire oF THE Spirit, Vol. X (April 1956), No. 118, page 453 
(note).) 

For ‘bears some relation to an unedited MS. ofa later epistle attributee 
to Hilton’ read ‘is closely related to the middle part of an unedite¢ 
Latin epistle attributed to Hilton in Brit. Mus. MS Royal 6 E II’. Fot 
‘whom she identifies several times in documents between 1391-1461) 
read ‘for whom she discusses a possible identification (see Dominicai 
Studies VII (1954) p. 185, n.20, and p. 211, additional note C),’ Tht 
date 1461 in Miss Kirchberger’s text should have read 1401. : 


| 
; 
| 


